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George Rogers Clark Papers, 1771-1781. Edited with introduction and 
notes by James Alton James, Northwestern University. [Il- 
linois Historical Collections, vm.] (Springfield, Illinois: Il- 
linois State Historical Library, 1912. clxvii, 715 p.) 
The George Rogers Clark Papers, 1771-1781, edited by Professor 
James Alton James of Northwestern University, constitutes an impres- 
sive and attractive volume, in which are contained over six hundred 
pages of text, preceded by an editorial introduction of nearly one hun- 
dred and fifty pages. The volume, the eighth of the Illinois Historical 
Collections, is the third in that series of the "Collections" which is de- 
nominated the Virginia Series. As the dates indicate, only part of the 
Clark papers are here assembled by Professor James, and we are to ex- 
pect another volume or volumes which, according to the editor's inten- 
tion, will complete the papers of George Rogers Clark, and include the 
documents which bear upon Oliver Pollock and the financial relations of 
the West in the period of the Revolution. The reason for combining 
under the title "Virginia Series" a body of material which has to do 
primarily with Illinois is derived, of course, from the fact that, in 1778, 
George Rogers Clark, acting under the authority of Virginia, conquered 
the French towns of Cahokia and Kaskaskia and the surrounding ter- 
ritory. The records of Cahokia and of Kaskaskia, published in 1907 
and 1909, under the editorship of Professor C. W. Alvord, formed re- 
spectively the first and second volumes of the Virginia Series. Those 
records were of a distinctively local character. Their contents related 
particularly to the government of the French people under the domina- 
tion of Virginia. But to the first volume Professor Alvord contributed 
an introduction very wide reaching in its scope, in which he gave a gen- 
eral outline of the activities of George Rogers Clark. As a result of the 
appearance of these earlier volumes, the work of Professor James may 
not be criticised as constituting a separate entity, but must be consid- 
ered in relation to the series as a whole. 

Professor James's extensive introduction contains a general sketch of 
the history of the Northwest from 1776 to 1781, with the career of Clark 
as the factor especially emphasized. The facts of Clark's life have been 
made familiar, of course, through the Work of English, in particular, 
and of Winsor, Roosevelt, and others in general. Professor James, 
therefore, attempts only an outline of Clark's life, rather than a defin- 
itive biography. The general political and economic conditions of the 
Northwest are more fully treated. The introduction has previously ap- 
peared, for the most part, in the form of monographic papers in various 
historical publications, notably the Wisconsin Historical Society, Pro- 
ceedings, and the Proceedings of the Mississippi Valley Historical Asso- 
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ciation. This fact possibly accounts for some lack of unity in the intro- 
duction and for a separateness between the introduction and the text, of 
which the reader gradually becomes conscious. The topical divisions of 
the introduction and the text are not the same : much that comes out in 
the text is not referred to in the introduction. But this separateness 
never becomes excessive, and from time to time, and especially at the 
end of the volume, apt citation from the text definitely establishes in the 
reader's mind the necessary connection. 

Passing from the introduction to the text, one finds that the "Papers" 
include a few more than three hundred pieces. Some of these, of course, 
are of considerable length, e. g., Clark's "Diary, 1776-1778"; Clark's 
letter to George Mason, of November 19, 1779; the "Journal of Colonel 
G. R. Clark's Proceedings from the 29th Jan'y 1779 to the 20th March 
Inst.," by Bowman; Clark's "Journal" of February 1779; Clark's let- 
ter to Patrick Henry, governor of Virginia, dated April 29, 1779 ; Ham- 
ilton's report on his proceedings from November 1776 to June 1781; 
and Clark's "Memoir." All these seven pieces, and eighty-two of the 
remainder have been printed previously, in English's Conquest of the 
Northwest, the American Historical Review, the Michigan Pioneer and 
Historical Collections, the Wisconsin Historical Collections, the Chicago 
Historical Society, Collections, the Calendars of Virginia State Papers, 
and similar publications. A dozen are reprinted from the first and sec- 
ond volumes of the same series: on the other hand, these .volumes of 
Professor Alvord contain several pieces addressed directly to Clark, 
which are not either reprinted or, in some cases, noted by Professor 
James. The student, therefore, must use the volume of Professor 
James, not by itself, but in conjunction with the preceding volumes; 
though presumably this dependence will be less in that part of Professor 
James 's work which is yet to appear. 

But Professor James, drawing upon the papers in the Draper collec- 
tions, the Canadian Archives, the Virginia State Archives, and docu- 
ments in "Washington, prints here for the first time much that is fresh 
and valuable. One wishes that the editor had been more generous in his 
description of the parts of these manuscript collections, which he has 
used. He seems to assume a familiarity on the part of the reader with 
material of this kind, or with the guides to such material. No word is 
said, for example, as to the extent of the papers designated as "Clark 
MSS., Va. State Archives." The mention of this particular collection 
will bring to the minds of many a reminder of the fact that Mr. Earl 
G. Swem, assistant librarian of the Virginia State Library has recently 
reported the existence among the manuscripts deposited in the library 
by the state auditor of Virginia, of seventy packages of documents con- 
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cerning George Rogers Clark and the Illinois country, amounting to 
more than twenty thousand pieces. It is announced that arrangements 
have been made for the publication, under the editorship of Professor 
James assisted by Professor Ambler of Randolph Macon College, of a 
selection from this remarkable body of material, which has thus for- 
tunately come to light, just at the time when the Virginia Series has 
called attention to the work of George Rogers Clark. 

On many of the doubtful points which arise in connection with Clark 
and his work, Professor James is content either with silence, or with a 
reference to the opinion of Professor Alvord. A notable example of this 
is in the case of Thomas Bentley. Professor Alvord devoted consider- 
able space to the question whether Bentley, who was a trader of English 
birth resident in the Illinois country, and a man of somewhat doubtful 
character, did or did not convey to Clark information as to the oppor- 
tunity for an easy conquest of the Illinois country, and thus make the 
first suggestion of what Clark later brought to fulfillment. Of Bentley, 
at the time to which we refer, Professor James says nothing, though in 
a footnote he suggests that, for a discussion of the previous relations 
between the merchants of the Illinois villages and the settlers in Ken- 
tucky, one should consult the Kaskaskia Records. Again for the part 
played by Father Gibault in the first occupation of Vincennes, the 
reader is referred to Professor Alvord 's critical analysis. Of special 
value, on the other hand, are some of the critical notes of Professor 
James, especially that upon the authenticity of Clark's "Memoir," 
where Professor James argues at length, and it seems to us successfully, 
against the derogatory view of that document expressed by Mr. Roose- 
velt in The Winning of the West. 

In addition to the light thrown upon the course of events in the 
Northwest proper, the account which this volume gives of the relations 
between the French of the Illinois country and of Clark, their con- 
queror, with the French under Spanish jurisdiction, on the other side 
of the river, is worthy of special mention. But while much is said of 
New Orleans, and something of the country about the confluence of the 
Ohio and the Mississippi, there is little, beyond occasional reference to 
the Holston people, to be learned concerning the country south of Ken- 
tucky which lay under the authority of North Carolina. To this state- 
ment there is one interesting exception, a characteristic bit of the land 
speculation which is so prominent in the story of Clark, as of other 
western pioneers. In a letter to Henry, dated March 9, 1779, which was 
once before printed in the American Historical Review, Clark speaks 
with regret of the possible loss by him, through the action of the Vir- 
ginia legislature, of a tract of land on the Cumberland River, "known 
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by the name of the great french Lick on the South or West side contain- 
ing three thousand Acres," which he had purchased three years pre- 
viously and had been at considerable expense to improve. If by this, as 
the words seem to indicate, Clark intended to lay a claim to the site of 
Nashville, we have one more claimant added to William Byrd of Vir- 
ginia, Richard Henderson of North Carolina, and James Robertson and 
his companions. 

St. George L. Sioussat 

The Development of Banking in Illinois, 1817-1863. By George William 
Dowrie, Ph. D., assistant professor of economics, University 
of Michigan. [University of Illinois Studies in the Social 
Sciences, vol. n, no. 4.] (Urbana: University of Illinois, 1913. 
181 p. $.90) 
It is no longer necessary in reviewing monographs of this kind to dis- 
cuss the general value of such work, for their value as historical con- 
tributions is conceded everywhere. In the preparation of a monograph, 
such as the above, there are two widely recognized standards: according 
to one of these the investigator should limit his work strictly to the facts 
immediately connected with his subject ; under the other method the in- 
vestigator may point out the similar facts in other states and in a way 
place his subject in its proper national position, tracing briefly its wider 
causes and influences. Dr. Dowrie has followed the first method. As a 
biography of the different banks and banking systems of early Illinois 
the monograph leaves little to be desired; as a discussion of Illinois 
banking in the light of the experience of other states it is a disappoint- 
ment. 

To illustrate what might have been done under the last method a brief 
reference to Indiana banking will suffice, for the banking experiments 
of the two states were the same. Indiana chartered two territorial 
banks in 1814 ; Illinois chartered four in 1816-1818 ; and in both states 
these banks failed to come up to the high expectations of their founders. 
The causes of these failures are very similar, and are set forth in the 
congressional investigation, the results of which are printed in Amer- 
ican State Papers; Finance, v, 104 et seq. 

Not only in these early banking experiments did Indiana and Illinois 
run on parallel lines; but again after the closing of the second bank of 
the United States in 1836, the two states met the crisis in exactly the 
same way. Nothing could have added more interest to Dr. Dowrie 's 
study than to have pointed out why one bank failed and the other suc- 
ceeded. But as observed above, this would have necessitated an entirely 
different plan for the monograph. 

The author has added a very valuable chapter to the financial history 



